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VILLA PAMPHILI DORIA, ROME 

THE FOOT OF THE WEST STAIRWAY 



The illustrations to the article "Nationality in Gardening" were suggested by the following 
reference to the villas shown, in the " Choix des plus celebres Maisons de Plaisances de Rome," by 
Charles Percier and P. F. L. Fontaine: " We believe that nothing could better resemble the parks 
of^Lucullus, the gardens of Sallust or the houses of^Pliny and Cicero than the Villas Albani, 
Pamphili and Aldobrandini." 
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NATIONALITY IN GARDENING 
I 



A GLANCE at the mass of modern 
^'^ literature on the subject of garden- 
ing will show how rapidly our pleasure- 
grounds are being transformed. Each 
season swells the flood of books. There 
are the stately tomes with their exquisite 
reproductions and quaint old prints, with 
their historical, critical, and withal some- 
what leisurely letterpress. Fresh details 
are given of well-known Italian villa gar- 
dens, half hidden in the gloom of their 
cypress trees and pines; stories are told 
of old-time herbalists and garden lovers, 
tales that have gathered round the yews 
and cedars sheltering famous English 
lawns. Then there is the book of the 
practical architect, with his splendid pho- 
tographs and clearly shown plans, with 
views of marvellous gardens made for 
multi-millionaires, and pictures of flower- 
embowered 'cottages,' where worn-out 
statesmen spend their week-end rest; — 
no dwelling here on the past, except to 
turn it into present use and advantage. 
Books appear on the gardens of the 
smaller country house, on rock gardens, 
water gardens, woodland gardens, down 
to rose gardens, herb gardens, and to all 
the smallest details of the craft. Gar- 
dening magazines flourish and increase. 



The daily papers, with their quick flair 
and response to the feeling of the hour, 
find space to tell us, once a week at least, 
how best to grow the new potato or sweet 
pea. 

As M. Corpechot points out, in his de- 
lightful preface to 'Des Divers Styles de 
Jardins,* * few can be painters, sculptors, 
composers, architects, or poets, but we 
are all gardeners'; we can each, if we have 
the mind, make a little garden. The 
history of gardening, he goes on to say, 
illustrates more clearly than any other 
art the nationality of a people; their col- 
lective tastes, faculties, gifts; their man- 
ner of life, their conception of the beau- 
tiful. 

It may be said that architecture began 
for us with Greece and Rome. But our 
gardens, if a 'later and greater perfec- 
tion,' represent an older art, and came 
from further East. Almost all modern 
garden books are curiously silent on this 
point, or are content with a few notes here 
and there, as if determined not to stray 
outside European spheres. Yet, though 
the debt is usually ignored, the four most 
characteristic European styles — styles so 
definitely national that they have given 
their names to the 'Italian garden,' the 
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* Dutch garden/ *Ie jardin Anglais/ and 
the less-known * Spanish water garden' 
— owe much of their individual inspira- 
tion to their contact with Asia. Italy 
had the East at her doors. In Spain the 
Moslem conquerors crossed the threshold, 
bringing spices and flowery treasures, in 
search of which, long afterwards, the 
Dutch and the English sailed the un- 
known seas. 

The great gardens of the old world 
were the gardens of the arid lands. 
Egypt was famous for its roses as well as 
for its lotus flowers. The plan of a tem- 
ple garden — ^which is still preserved — 
shows a great colonnaded portico car- 
ried out in a series of pergolas covered 
by vines. This structure occupies the 
whole centre of the square enclosure, 
and is surrounded with ornamental tanks 
of water and avenues of palms — shade and 
water were the first requirements of the 
Egyptian garden; and * the lure of green 
things growing* proved ever strongest 
among those whose work and wars led 
them over the desert salt-hills and far 
across the treeless miles of barren, sun- 
baked plains. 

The Assyrians and Persians, even more 
than the Egyptians, set great store by 
their gardens. Xenophon mentions his 
astonishment at the splendour of the Per- 
sian parks and pleasure-grounds, and the 
care which was taken to have them filled 
with 'every kind of plant and flower that 
could by any means be collected.* But 
the earliest mention of a Greek garden is 
Homer's palace of Alcinous, the garden 
of *the four plough-gates,* * where ever- 
more the west wind blowing brings fruits 
to birth and ripens others.* It recalls 
the Buddhist Garden of the Pure Land, 
with its self-renewing fruits and flowers, 
its waters, and its four guardian doors. 
In Greece, too, as in India, deities and 
lawgivers had their groves. Lycurgus 



taught under the shade of his own plan- 
tations, and Aphrodite rose among her 
sweet pink oleander blooms, as well as 
from her wine-dark purple waves. 

The gardens of the Eastern world, the 
extent and beauty of which so surprised 
the Greeks, were not only hunting parks 
and enclosures for producing fruit and 
flowers; they were, above all, open-air 
palaces and houses; homes made lovely 
and delightful by every known device. 
The old country houses or garden palaces 
of Rajputana and Noi:thern India show 
how this ancient form of civilisation, so 
well adapted to the climate and surround- 
ings among which it was evolved, persists 
almost unchanged to this day. Outside, 
the drab land sparkles painfully in the 
growing morning glare. Bare red rocks 
reflect a hotter sunshine, or protect a 
jungle growth of gnarled and stunted 
trees. Far off, the rising foothiHs lie 
quivering in the lavender and mauve of 
the lost horizon line, until, from the mud- 
built village sheltering under the palace 
walls, the children drive the great brown 
buffaloes, obscuring all in a cloud of 
golden dust. But through the shadow 
of the garden portal a fresh world lies 
revealed; a perfumed fairy paradise, 
made musical with rippling waterways, 
gay with the open blaze of beds full of 
marigolds and poppies, cool with the 
green gloom of close-set cypress trees, 
mangoes and neems, and curiously ornate 
with a mist of spraying fountains and 
intricate stone parterres set with rose 
bushes, gardenias, jasmine, and other 
smaUer flowers. 

The garden may be large or small. It 
may enclose an Emperor*s summer pal- 
ace, the tomb of a saint or a poetess- 
princess, or the exquisite mausoleum of 
a famous, well-Ioved queen. Or it may 
be only a little garden, a series of small 
pavilions, a refuge from the breathless 
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heat of June in an Oriental town. But, 
large or small, in nearly every case the 
main design will prove the same; the 
entrance waterway will form one arm 
of a great cross. High embattled walls, 
pierced by four arched gateways and 
guarded by octagonal corner towers, en- 
close the whole irrigated square, in the 
centre of which stands a building or a 
masonry fountain tank. Here, in the 
midst of the garden, grew the Tree of 
Knowledge and of Life. Here it is still 
planted in India. For no art penetrates 
deeper into Eastern life and feeling, no 
form of civilisation is more ancient or 
unchanged, no craft traditions reveal 
more intimately the well-kept secrets of 
the older Gods, the Lords of light and 
darkness, thirst and hunger, sun and 
moon, than the art of the Indian *bagh.' 

The Romans, like the Greeks, owed 
their taste for gardening, and its subse- 
quent magnificent development, to Asiatic 
influence. What httle can be gathered 
as to early Roman gardens shows them 
to have been comparatively simple and 
small, used for purely horticultural pur- 
poses, for growing necessary vegetables 
and fruit. Cato, it is true, pointed out 
that a city garden, * especially of one who 
has no other, ought to be ornamented, 
and planted with every possible care, 
with bulbs from Megara, Delphic and 
Cyprian laurel, and myrtle on palisades 
both white and black.' But it was not 
until about a hundred years later that 
the great general LucuIIus, fresh from 
his victories over Mithridates and Tigra- 
nes, commenced his vast garden works 
described by Plutarch. His villa at Cape 
Misenum, near Baiae, was the first Euro- 
pean pleasure-ground to rival those of 
Persia. 

The Roman villa was divided into two 
diff*erent classes, the 'villa urbana,' in 
or near a town, and the 'villa rustica,' 



which was more in the nature of a coun- 
try house or pleasure farm. In both 
cases, the warm climate of Italy and the 
consequent open-air life gave an inter- 
woven character to house and grounds. 
What charming eff*ects were produced 
within the smallest compass, town gar- 
dens such as those at Pompeii disclose. 
Each little court had its character and 
use. The smallest atrium was laid out 
with plants and flowers. In the centre 
was the 'impluvium,' a shallow pool or 
stone-lined tank, receiving the water from 
the surrounding cloister roof or filled by 
the merry splash and sparkle of a little 
fountain jet. Not only flower-beds, but 
clipped shrubs, statues, mosaic-work al- 
coves and grottoes, marble seats and 
water-basins adorned the larger 'per- 
istyles.' Wall paintings both at Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum show what the 
more ephemeral structures must have 
been. Shrines, temples, trellised enclo- 
sures, and arbours of variously painted 
wood brightened the garden. Pergolas 
were made of marble columns, with 
carved and painted beams. Aviaries, too, 
were a conspicuous feature. For in these 
Roman gardens, as in the East, no para- 
dise was complete without the gaiety of 
birds. 

Maecenas had his famous 'villa urbana' 
on the Esquiline. The Pincian Hill was 
covered by the magnificent pleasance of 
Acilius Glabrio. Domitian laid out his 
pleasure-grounds on the Palatine in imi- 
tation of the Gardens of Adonis, and on 
the terraced slopes of the Janiculum were 
the public gardens bequeathed by Julius 
Caesar to his people. The whole coun- 
try outside the city at one time was cov- 
ered by a series of garden dwelKngs. Of 
these, perhaps the most splendid ever 
built was the Emperor Hadrian's villa 
at Tivoli, overlooking the beautiful Vale 
of Tempe, and, far across the wide Cam- 
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pagna, the white temple-covered hills of 
Rome. 

Pliny the younger loved to spend his 
leisure at his favourite country house, 
where, under the clear Tuscan sky, *all 
is calm and quiet, no one wants you in 
the neighbourhood, and there is no need 
to put on your toga/ Like its Eastern 
prototypes Pliny's villa was laid out in 
a series of terraces stepping down the 
mountain side. The principal rooms and 
pavilions were specially designed with 
regard to the time of year at which they 
were to be occupied, the charm of the 
garden foreground, and the delight of a 
-distant view. Chief of the garden staflF 
of slaves was the ^topiarius,' the crafts- 
man who directed the extensive planting 
and clipping of the trees; next in impor- 
tance was the 'aquarius,' in charge of the 
fountains and water-works. For topiary 
•designs the shrubs most generally used 
^ere rosemary, box, cypress, and bay. 
Their green walls divided plot from plot, 
formed cool, dim, covered alleys, and 
sheltered the exotic plants and flowers. 
This shaping of clipped trees seems to 
5iave been a taste dear to the ordered 
Roman mind; statuary, whether in stone 
•or marble, or cut out of living green, was 
the characteristic feature of a Roman 
garden. The Eastern touch is plainly 
to be seen in Pliny's garden symbolism, 
illustrating the artist's and the owner's 
names, and in his alternating avenues of 
upple-trees and box; while his violet gar- 
den, scenting the portico overhanging 
the waves of Laurentium, finds an echo 
in the Persian lilac terrace above the 
placid waters of the Dal. 

II 

Gardening is, above all, the art of set- 
tled peace. Architecture survived amid 
the most disastrous of the old wars, forts 
and walled villages replacing country vil- 



las and farms. A form of warfare that 
devastates whole countries with the force 
of an earthquake and the relentless sweep 
of some great tidal wave has been the 
grim reward of scientific research, and re- 
served for our present age. But with the 
downfall of the ' Pax Romana,' under the 
raiding Vandals and Goths, the splendid 
country palaces, with their open courts 
and their undefended gardens, which the 
taste and security of Imperial Rome had 
scattered over Italy, completely disap- 
peared. With the coming of chaos the 
gentle art of gardening fled. 

When, in the year 330 a.d., the Em- 
peror Constantine transferred the seat of 
Empire to Byzantium, all the arts under- 
went a great change. The new Christian 
influence being antagonistic to the old 
gods and their sculptured representations, 
the nude was not studied as in classic 
times. Figure sculpture became entirely 
dependent on architecture, which in its 
turn responded to the direct touch and 
influence of the East. 

It was reserved for the Arabs, and more 
particularly for the Shiah Moslems of 
Persia, to develop the love of plants and 
flowers until, owing partly to the condi- 
tions of the country and partly to the re- 
ligious restrictions of the Koran — which 
forbade the delineation of human beings 
— dwelling, as they did, on the delights 
of the eight-fold Paradise, the garden be- 
came the paramount influence through- 
out Moslem art. The intense apprecia- 
tion of this special craft was no doubt 
fostered in Arabia by the difficulties of 
its practice. Elaborate and costly irri- 
gation works were the only means of 
producing the result desired. Little won- 
der then that, after long days of jour- 
neying over the shadeless burning sands, 
the first glimpse of the green, fountain- 
sprinkled garden seemed heaven itself. 

The Yemenite Arabs who invaded 
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Spain in the eighth century had, unlike 
other nomad Arab tribes, developed a 
remarkable civilisation and art at their 
capital of Sana. The naive traditional 
birds and beasts painted on the pottery 
of Triana, and the curious Indo-Persian 
character of the designs which still per- 
sist in the lace- work of Seville, show how 
deep-rooted the eflFect of this influence 
has been. But the Spanish Moslem 
water-gardens, although few in number 
and small in comparison with their orig- 
inals at Sana, Baghdad, and Damascus, 
are even more interesting survivals. 

The first Omeyyad Emir, 'Abd-er- 
Raham I., was noted for his love of 
flowers. After his conquest of Cordova, 
one of his first concerns was the building 
of a garden which should recall the pal- 
ace of his grandfather, Kalif Hisham, at 
Damascus, where he had been brought 
up as a child. All kinds of rare and exotic 
trees and flowers were introduced from 
foreign lands. The Emir's agents were 
despatched to Syria, even as far as Tur- 
kestan and India, to bring him strange 
new plants and seeds. Among these, the 
date palm and the pomegranate, now the 
emblem of Andalusia, both became natu- 
ralised in Spain at this time. The two 
succeeding Emirs, Hisham and Hakam, 
kept up this taste. Under the rule of 
'Abd-er-Raham II., the son and succes- 
sor of Hakam, the Court of Cordova 
became renowned for its brilliant luxury. 
The new Sultan surrounded himself with 
a numerous and talented retinue; he 
adorned his capital with costly works, con- 
structing bridges, palaces and mosques, 
and showed his skill in devising and lay- 
ing out spacious and beautiful gardens, 
through which canals conducted water 
from the mountain streams. 

The other cities of the Western Kahf- 
ate were no less remarkable than Cor- 
dova for their surrounding gardens. To- 



ledo, the old capital of the Visigoths^ 
had a notable Moorish palace. In the 
centre of the garden lake rose a water 
pavilion of stained glass, adorned with 
gold. Here the Sultan could recline in 
comfort on the hottest summer day, en- 
circled by the glistening shower fafling 
from the dome. At night tapers were 
lighted to glow through the transparent 
walls. This pavilion recalls an Indian 
example in the Maharaja's garden at AI- 
war, where a veil of spray from beneath 
the cornice completely encloses the white 
marble loggia. There is a curiously In- 
dian suggestion too, of a much earlier 
date, in the Visigothic tradition which 
taught that no flowers should be plucked 
that had not been bedewed with the wa- 
ter of baptism. To this day, in Hindu 
India, no sweet-scented flowers are gath- 
ered from the garden to string in wreaths 
or to decorate the rooms without a 
previous off^ering of some blossoms to 
the gods of the household shrine. 

From the intricate story of Western 
Islam, confused by the fierce inter-tribal 
feuds transferred from the deserts of 
Arabia to the valleys of Southern Spain, 
the figure of Mu'tamid of Seville stands 
out as the last of the Poet-Princes, the 
last Spanish-born king who worthily rep- 
resented Arab culture and nationality. 
Born in 1040, Mu'tamid, like his prede- 
cessors at Cordova, was passionately fond 
of flowers and gardens. Once when his 
wife, Rumaykiyya, who was also noted for 
her wit and skill in verse, was watching 
from the palace archways the rare spec- 
tacle of falling snow, she burst into tears. 
Mu'tamid, she declared, must provide 
this lovely sight each winter, or else take 
her to a land where the snowflakes ever 
fall. The Kalif promised to grant her 
wish: 'Thou shalt have snow each win- 
ter even here; such is my word.' He 
promptly ordered the Sierra of Cordova 
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to be planted with almond trees; so that 
after the frosts of winter passed away 
the bare brown hills were once more 
clothed, for Rumaykiyya's delight, in 
delicate pink snow. 

The neighbourhood of Madrid is not 
a promising one for gardens. In winter 
icy winds blow over its plateau; in sum- 
mer only persistent watering can keep 
plants and flowers alive. But at three 
royal country palaces within reach of the 
capital there are good examples of what 
Renaissance gardening in Spain became. 
The Court of the Evangelists, at the 
Escurial, has an interesting parterre, laid 
out with clipped box hedges, narrow path- 
ways, and four large pools, one on each 
side of a stone garden-house. The Pal- 
ace of Aranjuez, at the junction of the 
Tagus with the Xarama, has a wooded 
island garden, with avenues of fine old 
English oaks and elms, trees of a kind 
then new to Spain, which were brought 
over and planted by Philip II. But the 
lingering influence of the Moorish water- 
garden can best be seen at the Chateau 
of La Granja, enlarged by Philip II., 
in imitation of Versailles. For although 
on a much smaller scale than the French 
original, its fountains are among the most 



marvellous in Europe, and far surpass 
those of Le Notre. 

But these palace pleasances are iso- 
lated examples; country gardens now- 
adays are curiously rare in Spain. Even 
in Moorish times the Christians of Se- 
ville, descendants of the old Roman 
families who had made that city their 
capital, chose to live in the town itself, 
while the garden-loving Arabs preferred 
to settle in the open country round. But 
if large modern gardens are few and far 
between, in the town the * patio' or in- 
ternal courtyard is still the most distinc- 
tive feature of Spanish domestic archi- 
tecture, and plays a great part in the life 
of the household. Like the hall of an 
Enghsh country house, it is the general 
meeting-place of the family. It forms a 
delightful open-air living-room, kept cool 
in the intense heat of summer by the 
shade of its high, enclosing arcades. Al- 
though the Spanish 'patio' corresponds 
in some ways to the Italian 'cortile,* it 
is much more directly descended from 
the atrium of Roman days, and these 
modern courtyard gardens show how 
suited to the climate and how charming 
the Villa urbana' of the Romans must 
have been. 

Constance M. Villiers-Stuart. 

From The Edinburgh Review. 



(To be continued in June number.) 



